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LOUISVILLE, (K.) 
LOUISVILLE ENCAMPMENT, NO, 1. 

Sir Knights.—Wilkins Tannehill, M. E. G. Com- 
mander. O. Montealm,G. John MeDougall, iC. G. 
Thomas P. Hart, Prelate. Thomas J. Read, Trea- 
surer. Isaac Cromie,’Recorder. Nathaniel Hardy, 
Sen. Warden. Thomas J. Welby, J. Warden. 
G. Phillips, Standard Bearer. .C. Webb, Sword Bear- 
er. Wm.F. Colston, Warden. P. Tombert, Tyler. 

Regular communications, fourth Saturday in each 
month. : 

COUNCYL OF ROYAL AND SELECT M4STERS, No: 4, 


Comp. Charles Rastonbine, T, I. M. Thos. J. 
Welby, D. 1. G.M. ~James G. Caldwell, P. Con. of 
W. James Lees, Treas. Isaac Cimie Recorder. 
Thomas Coleman, C.G. A. D. Ebiith, Steward and 


Tyler. 
Regular Communicationsyast Monflays in January, 
April, July and October. 


KING SOLOMON’S CHAPTER. 

Comp. W. B. Philips; M. 8) & PL “Wilkins"T'an- 
nehill, K. Thomas J. Read, 8. m. F. Colston, 
C,H. Thos. P. Hart, P. 8: hapa Welby. R- 
A.C. Nathaniel Hardy, Tréas™ 1: te, Sec’y- 
©. Montcalm, E. Hogue, CH. flarper, Masters of 
Veils.. P. Tombert, Steward andeT yler. 

Regular Communications, 2ad° Saturday in each 
month. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MASONIC SERMON. 





A panegyric adeqaate to the hanors of, and various 
benefits flowing from the craft,*is no easy task. It 
having, however, been so often attempted, by men of| 
the first erudicion, I shall apologize for my saying little 
on that point: while [ endeavor sincerély, though hum- 
bly, to serve the science, by exposing the absurdity and 
weakness of the objections usually brought against it. 

Masonry [ affirm to be a mysti¢ science, wherein, 
under apt figures, select numbers, and choice emblems, 
solemn and important truths; paturally tending to im- 
prove the understanding, to. mead ‘the heart, and to 
bind us more closely to one another, are md$t express- 
ly contained. In preportion as the wise, the learned, 
and the good have studied it, they have loved it, But 
like all other virtuous characters, or things, it hath met 
with perseeution. Its enemies have been many ; nor 
have its friends been few. Mature reflection on the 
characters of its adversaries, in a great measure, des- 
er all they say. Fer, in thefirst place, no truly sen- 
sible man will ever speak against it. Itis, ery they, a 
bad thing, an unlawfulthing, a sinful thing. Why? 
Because we detest it, and abhor it. To pity such, is 
no mean part of christain love ; since, I'am persuaded, 
that even in good hearts the first emotions respecting 
them, were those of scorn and contempt. Of what 
use is it to reason with bigots, whether in religion, mor- 
als, ompolitics ? 


such things. Now, what genuineSon of Ancient Ma- 


Win. ft 


*| both as to distance of place, loss of time, and expenses, 


sonry would*hold converse with such people? Let 
them prattie"@n ;—if it pleases any who hear, they 
must be as w®ak as themselves ; and it never can injare 
yon. : 
The weightiest objection is yet to come, nor will I 
flinch from it, Many thioking, serious, and judicious 
persons, urgéthus: ‘The reason why we are enemies 
masonry is, the effects, which, from close observa- 
tion, we have repeatedly traced, We have seen those, 
who call themselves warm zealous masons, mostregu- 
lar in their attention an lodge, ready to gaany length, 


ia pursuit of masonry, Who never appeared at church, 
and frequently left their families without bread. Orh- 
ers we have remarked, apparently brimful of masonry, 
and vastly fond of each brother, doubtless, in the lodze, 
according to their pringiples, who yet would cheat, de- 
ceive, and supplant the n in trade, aad 
the ordinary transacti They would de- 
famethem, and were it have beheld them 
attempting to take, as it Were, bread out of 
their mouths. Instead of being $ to mankind, or 
one another, they are like wolves, Preying with feroci- 
ty on whatever comes in their ways 

In the Gre amie. the abuse of a thing is no valid ob- 
jection to itsi ent goodness. Plowmany eall them- 
selves christians; who are a disgraeé to it, yet ultimates, 
ly hurt not the gospel, but themselves? Besides, man’ 
worth is not to be rated from his own exaggerated ac- 
count of the matter, but from what he actually, wni- 
iformly, and absolutely is. The apostle has told us, 
that whosoever provideth not for his own, isan infidel ; 
therefore we conclude, that no'good mason will ever 
be deficient in the due performance of all moral and 
relative duties. If a man is negligeat in religious points, 
depend on it he is good for little in the lodge. 

Asto the second part of the objection, viz. that they 
will backbite und injure oné another, is it too true.— 
But what does it prove ? simply this—that in the beat 
institutions upon earth, worthless characters oc- 
casionally be found. In the holy at! itself, consis- 
‘ting but of twelve, one was a devil. Did that hart the 
integrity of the eleven? far from it. Why lay the 
faults of a few at the doors of large respectable bodies 
of .aen, who by assiduously working at the craft, have 
done honor to Pe nature? Where the heart is bad, 
what can you expect from the tongue? After all, is it 
more than what happens in the most solemu duties of 
religion? Have there not been wretches who could 
go tothe table of the Lord, and the very next day tra- 
duce the moral character ofthe minister from whose 
hands they received the holy sacrament ? And if that 
was not making it te themselves the cup of devils, I 
know not what the apostle meant when he made use 
of those terms. 

Why need I multiply words toconfirm it? Built 
on and drawn from revelation, must it not be of divine 
original ? Adorned by the beneficent actions and amia- 
ble virtues of thousands, the first in point of rank, 
knowledge, and moral excellence, of every language, in 
every age, and every clime, must it not possess:an in- 














There are some who speak against it, more from the 


_Fanity of saying somewhat on the point, than that chey 


cam Urge a single rational objection. I it be good, say 
they, why not tell it? — we apprehend, continue 
these wiseacrés, there is hing init. As for Words 
—signs—tokens, all stuff, depend upon it, there are no 
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herentworth ? Thou heaven descended beam of light, 
beauty, and perfection ! how oft hast thou been the 
Ne one of saving life and property ; reconciled the most 
jarring interests, and converted fiercest foes to dearest 
friends! On, on then, my dear brethren, pursve the 
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on the square of truth, by the compaas.of God’s word, 
according to your respective stations, in all the rules of 
symmetry, order, and proportion. when 
your earthly lodge shall be disoived ; yourjewels will 
still be safe, and you shall be admitted into a more glo- 
rieus lodge, even an house not made with ha eter- 
nal if the heavens ; where angels and saints shall be 
your fellow crafts and companions; and the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe your ineffably greatand xlo- 
rious Grand Master—your light—your life—your joy 
—your all ! 








EXPOSITION OF THE [IMPLEMENTS OF 
MASONRY. 


As the various tools and instruments which we use 
in the lodge, are all emblematical of the conduct which 
freemasons should pursue in their intercourse with so- 
ciety, we shall therefore endeavour to explain to you 
such of them as we most frequently use. 

In a lodge of masters, the first object which de- 
serves atientiomis the masonic floor on which we tread. 
It is intended to convey to our minds, the vicissitudes 
of human affairs, checkered with a strange contrariety 
of events. To-day elevated with the smiles of presperi- 
ty, to-morrow depresséd by the frowns of misfortune. 
The precariousness of onr situation, in this world, 
teach us humility, to walk pprightly and firm- 

n the broad basis of virtae eee Sd to 
ive assistance to our unfortanate fel e8, who 
are in distress ; lest on some jous tarn of for- 
rtune’s wheel, we may become dependents on those who , 
before, looked up to us as their benefactors. 

The two emblematcal pillars, erected in front of the 
porch of the temple, independent of the beauty which 







they added to the building, co to the minds of 
those who entered ak é of the attributes of that 
Being to whom it was dedicated. - The lit trans!a. 







Shee gay 
to ae established,” which, 
as a irs doss-¥en alse ry naturally be 
transposed in this manner—* O Lord, thou art mighty, 
and thy power is everlasting to ever- 
lasting.” 

The weit object WUiich dettiidds’a ation is the ho- 


ly bible, with the square and compass thereon. As 
these instruments remind us to keep our actions with- 
in the bounds Of propriety, and to square thet with all 
maukind,the sacred volume ou which they Ife contains 
the unerring guide for our conduct through life, as it 
relates to our worship of the Supreme of the 


world, and our conduct to eachother. For these rea- 
sons, this book of the divine law isnever closed in our 
lodges: “ it is open to every eye, and co le 


The) eee hich ments the pee he 
e letter G. which orna t ge, 
is not only expressive of the name of the Grand Ar- 
chitect of the universe, but, also, denotes the science 
of geometry, 80 necessary to artists. “But the adop- 
tion of it, by freemasons, itzplies no more than their 
respect for those inventions Ww demonstrate to the 
world the power, the wisdom, and beneficence of the 
Almighty Builder in the works of the creation. 
The blazing star is the emblem of prudence, which 
is one of the emanations of the Deity, agreeably to the 
system of Basilides. It points out to freemasons the 
path which leads to happiness, and is the sure e 





| great lecture with alacrity aad firmness, each moving 


of self-approbation. It enli us “- the dark 
and rugged paths of life, sodenaties us to shan the 





AMERICAN MASONIC 










his abseace, but without uneasi- 
had gone into.a neighbor's house ; 
and were g to go for him, when they heard a 
knocking at the door., They both ran to open it, when 
three men, masked and arme@, rushed in aud seized 
them, threatening them with iustant death, if they ut- 
tered a sounds They then commanded the women, 


many obstacles which would impede our progress and 
imbitter our journey with pain. 

The three great luminaries allude to the three ma- 
sonic degrees, and at the same fime are emblematical 
of that effulgence which should illuminate the mind 
of a freemason, and which he ean alone receive froma 
perfect understanding of the principles of the order.— 
The white apron and gloves are also emblematical.—| with horrible threats and imprecations, to show them} 
They are not worn merely as insignia of the order, but| where Ramon kept his money. There either wasnone; 

as badges of that innate innocence and purity of Soul or the womendid not know where it was képt, and they | 
which freemasons should always posses ; and, in this|accordingly protested their ignorance. The robbers| 
point of view, they are more honorable distinctions than |beat them savagely, and set about ransacking every 
any order of knighthood which cau_be conferred. On place they could think of, even the press, on the top of 
being invested with these badges of innocence aud hu-| which the poor child lay trembling, bat without being 
* mility,a freemason should firmly resolve to supper |ableto discover the object oftheir search. ‘Their dis-| 
that purity and imegrity of heart, of which he, out-|appointmentrendered them furious. Labrador, finding | 
wardly, wears the emblems. a pair of pincers, began using it as an instrament of 

The rule, the line, and the plumb-line, the square, |torture to compel the women to speak. They con- 

compasses, &c. are emblematical of the conduct tinued to protest their ignorance of any money being | 
we should pursue in society. To ohserve punctuali- | inthe house; and the robber, thrusting the pincers in- | 
ty in all our engagements, faithfully and religiously to|to the fire, heated them red hot, and with them tore | 
Moshores those important obligations, which we owe) the fleshin large pieces from the bones.of his victims. | 
to God, und our neighbor; to be upright in all our|Even this horrid cruelty failed in its effect. The mis-| 
dealings ; to hold the scale of justice in equal poise ;|erable women in their agony could only cry they had 
to square our actions hy the unerring rule of God's sa-| nothing to tell; and to complete the tragedy, the mis-| 
cred word ; to keep within compass and bounds with creant, having put a vessel of oil on the fire, poured 
all mankind, particularly with a brother ; to govern our|the boiling liquid on the most tender parts of their 
expenses by our incomes; to curb our sensual appe-/ bodies, till they expired under the violence of their tor- 
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he added laughing again, 


tites; to keep within bounds those unruly passions 
which, oftentimes, interfere with the enjoyments o! 
society, and degrade both the man and the freemason 
to recall to our minds, that in the great scale of exis 
teace, the whule family of mankind are upon a level 
with each other, and that the only question of prefer 
ence among freemasons should be, who is most wise, 
who is most good. Forthe time will come, and none 
ofus know how soon, when death, the great leveller of 
all human greatness, will rob us of our distinctions and 
bring us to a level with the dust. 

emerson 





MISCELLANY. 


A SPANISH ROBBER. 
BY GEORGE HOGRATH. 


A noted Spanish »rigand a short time ago, at Ma- 
drid, expiated on the scaffold the atrocities of his life. 
His history, as it transpired on his trial, is sufficient i 
furnish the ground-work of a romantic taleor melo- 
drama, according to the most approved fashion of the 
day ; though its incidents are of themselves wild and 
strange enough, even without aid from fiction. 

pame of Beltran Labrador had long spread ter. 
rort h the country round Madrid. He was not 
content with the vulgar crimes of robbery and murder 
but took a fiend like pleasure in putting his victims to 
the at AR sone of the 
ruffians, under the name uffeurs, perpetra- 
ted such horrible cruelties in France ar the Rev- 
olation, were poor aod common-place compared to his 
devices for ing the agony of the wretches who 
fell into bis t the head of a band of follow- 
as ruthless as himself, he suddenly surprised the 
<a of some peaceful dwelling, and 
having done his work of plunder and death, disappear- 
ed, ne clue by which his footsteps could be 
ity was no doubt owing to his ex- 
poliey ; fore always took care to leave be- 
him no living witaess of bis crimes. 
the village of Alameda del Valle, near Madrid, 
lwed as table farmer of the name of Ra- 
ae 5 passed for a man of substance, and 
to keep in his house a considerable 
sum of money. He lived with hig wife, his daughter, 
and his son, a child of eight years old, in a house at 
some short distance from. other houses of the vil- 
age. One day day he had brought heme some oran- 
BS, and wishing to put them out of the little boy's 
h, he laid them out on the top of a large press 
stood in the kitchen ; but this difficulty was not 
sufficient to baulk the app of a bey of that age.— 
In the evening, finding himseli le(t alone fora few min- 
sates he began toscramble to the top of the press, in or- 
Ger tu get at the oranges, and had jusv reached it when 
he teard thedoorepen. Afraid of vein 
aet of theft, and not having time to get d 
bi aself flat on the top of the press, concealed by the 
dedge which ram along its front. His mother and sister 
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an 


ments. 
The ru Tians, thinking themselves now without wit- 
nesses, set about their work ef plunder, having pre- 
viously taken off their masks; so that the little boy, 
who had escaped their searéhe almost by a miracle, 
ind had witnessed the whole dreadful scene, obtained 
a view of, their hideous faces. They packed up the 
most valuable articles they could find aud departed. 
| The poor ehild, half dead with grief and horror, 
crept down from hishiding=*plge¢e ; and gave the alarm. 
A pursuit immediatelytook place. but withqut effect. 
[t was discovered thatthe robbers had entered Madrid, 
but at the gates of the city all traces of them were lost. 
Descriptiions af their persons and of their horses were 
given to the police; strict search was made in all the 
inns and stables of Madrid; but for a considerable time | 
,every effort at discovery was fruitless, 

At last, in the night of the 19th November, 1836, | 
Don Francisco Huerta, the commandant of the city 
patrol, making his rounds, and going along the Pass-| 
age of the Conservatory ( Travesia del Conservatorio,) 
observed near the door of one Gabriel Catalan, a work-| 
ing mason, a quantity of stable-litter which had not) 
been sweptaway. The commandant entered this man’s, 
house to reprove him for his negligence, when Catalan 
said he had no horses. The denial appeared suspicious; 
and being urged and threatened by the commandant, 
the man at length confessed that he had three horses 
in his stable, of which he delivered the key, The 
horses were recognised as belonging to Labrador and 
his gang ; and Catalan, being closely pressed, declared 
they helonged to Jose Perez, a Galician, who lived in 
the street of the Panaderos, at No. 14, in the second 
floor ; another to Leandro Portigo, in the street Santa 
Brigitta ; and the third to a Catalonian, whose resi- 
dence he could not point out. He added that, four 
days before, these men had returned from the country 
with their horses, and that they were io the habit of ta- 
king frequent journeys. 

Having obtained these particulars Don Francisco 
Huerta immediately repaired to the residence of Jose 
Perez, whom he arrested. Perez denied that he pos- 
sessed any horse, but his servant admitted that he did. 
He was carried to prison, and judicial investigations 
set on foot. On being exami he declared that his 
name was Jose Perez, and that he was born at Oviedo. 
All the parish registers of that city and its neighbor- 
hood were searched, but no entry of any such name was 
found in them; and in the course of the poceedings he 
| was identified by several persons as the famous robber 

Beltran Labrador, a Frenchman by birth, and a tinker 
iby trade. He was also recognised as having been for- 





for ten years; theugh he had on both occasions found 





merly condemned, on one occasion, to four years’ im- 
prisonment, and on anotherto the same punishment 


meansto make his escape. But his career was now 


caught inthe eaded. Afteralong time spent in collecting the ne-| instance, to resort to 
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This man’s fate inspired none of the compassion 
usually felt even for great criminals, when they are 
about to expiate ‘their misdeeds by a shameful death. 
The ferocity of his countenance excited disgust ; his 
small, and hollow eyes gleamed with extraordinary 
brightness; and his whole deportment was marked with 
that brutal indifference, which showed that he was ca- 
pable of committing every enormity without emotion 
and without remorse. 

His deportment in his last hours was marked by sev- 
eral characteristic traits. When his sentence was 
read to him in’ prison. he continued smoking with in- 
difference. When it was finished, he declared that 
his name was not Beltran Labrador, but Jose Perez; 
that he was no Frenchman, but a Spaniard, born and 
baptized at Orense. Some moments afterwards he 
appeared to be suldenly excited, and uttered several 
indecent and blasphemous expressioas, but almost im- 
mediately resumed his usual qmet manner. He was 
visited by a priest, who began to exhort him to peni- 
tence and amendment. “Amendment!” cried he, 
laughing; “what is the use of resolving on amend- 
ment? I shall not sin any more; they won't give me 
time for that now.” The priest endeavored to rouse 
him by describing the eternal tortures of the damned. 
*T hope,” was his answer, “ that J shall get a discount 
of the two years I have been kept in pri8on; fur there,”’ 
*T have been in hell to all 


intents and purposes, and have seen the very devils 


themselves. They came to me every Saturday, intle 
shape of officers and alguazils—a set of as ugly devils 
as there are in hell!” 

The day before tus execution he was in a somewhat 
better frame »fmind. He contessed his crimes, a fear- 
ful tissue of enormities. The priesi endeavored to 
persuade him to marry a woman who had lived with 
hima long time, and by whom he had a daughtersix- 
teen years o)d. He obstinately refused iill he was 
about to proceed to the scaffold, w!ren he gave his 
consent. A delay of afew hours was ebtained, a nota- 
ry was sent for, the marriage ceremony was performed 
and the certificate drawn up and signed. The solem- 
nity seemed to have some effect on the ruffian’s mind, 
and he now dedared that his real name was Bertrand 
Bue, aad that be wasa.native of a small village in 
France. 

‘When the moment of his departure for the scaffold 
was come, he walked with a firm step and an air of the 
utmost composure. He took leave of his companions 
in prison with some appearance of (éeling, requested 
them to pray for him, and to say a “salve” to the Vir- 
gin for the repose of his soul. When he was moun- 
ted on the ass (according to the usual manner in which 
criminals in Spain are conveyed to the scaffold,) he 
adjusted himself carefully in his seat, and then, tura- 
ing to the escort, said to them, “ now Gentlemen, let 
us mdve on, if yon please.” He maintained the same 
demeanour to the last, and without the slightest 
change of countesance, yielded his neck to the execu- 
tioner. 

This man met his fate with a semblance of cou 
and firmness worthy of a martyr to some great or 
cause. His very jocularity actually brings to mind the 
last moments of Sir Thomas More. How little is to be 
gathered from mere manner! A monster, whose life 
was stained with the blackest and basest crimes, and 
whose mind mast really have possessed the cowardice 
which is constantly allied to cruelty, could not have had 
a glimmering of the sentiments which have enabled so 
many of the best and bravest of men to conduct them- 
selves, in outward show at least, precisely as hedid. In 
this, asin other things things, extremes may meet, 
brutal iasencibility may assume the semblance of ex- 
alted virtue. 





.—Last week we saw a man at a lodging 
house in Milk street, in this city, who was ia the pro- 
cess of having a portion of a nose trans‘*rred from the 
left fore arm to lus face. A part of the tip and the 
right wing had been removed, and the operation was 
to repair the maimed organ by this novel urce of 
art. Instead of taking the piece designed for a patch, 
from the forehead, as.commonly practised by the Talia- 
cotianists, it was thought far better in this particular 
arm, and thus save the-face 


own, he laid cessary evidence, he was at leagth brought to trial, and from a disagreeable scar, the usual deformity when the 
condemned to die by strangulation (el garrote ville.) 


ws the 27th of October last this sentence was executed. 


integuments are taken from tie region of the forehead. 
From all that could be discovered, there was a fine 
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prospect of s 


the patient has returned home to the state of Maine.| bie benefits (hat will flow from placit 


: “ere 
Dr. J. M. Warren, the sargeon who has heretofore |: 


been very successiul in rhinoplestie surgery, was the) 


operator. . 
vithout rice. 


N. Vork American. 


Tran Ue 
STEAMBOAT NORTH AMERICA, 
Mr Editor: 
the newspapers re lative to this new and splendid boat :} 
and ag a noble acquisition to the cheapness,’ facility, 
and conifort of travelling on the North River, she is 
vndoubtedly worthy of all that has been said of her. 
In speed as well as every other desirable quality for a] 
passage boat, she may challenge a competition with} 
any thing aflaatin ouf waters. 
But there is another feature in steam’ navigation. 
triumphantly developed by her success, of which noth- 
ing has beén said, but which should be made known 
generally, as the public have a deep interest in it. I 
allude to her using anthracite (Lackawana) coal, ex- 
clusively, as her fael for generating steam. It has 
been heretofore, a disputed point, whether this de- 
scription of fuel could be used in steamboats, and the 
same speed attained, as by the use of wood. That 
question is settled conclusively by the North America; 
for with twelve tons of Lackawana coal, and seventy 
. cents worth of charcoal to kindle the fires, she makes 
her passage between New York and Albany in as short 
a time as any ‘beat on North River. There is, indeed 
abundant:reason to believe, that she can do it in less 
time than any other. The value, both to the public at 
large, and to steamboat proprietors, of this demon- 
stration, arises from the facts that, 
Ist. A great saving, probably over fifty per cent, is 
made by usinz this fuel instead of wood in steamboats, 
and as fuel is the lar zest item of expense in steam nav- 
igation, the result will bea corresponding reduction in} 
the cost of travelling, or increased profits to steamboat 
owners. 
2d. [t will lead to the introduction of steam naviga 
tion on routes where wood has been too dear or too 
scarce to justify the experimént; or where, from the 
fength of the passage, it was impracticable to carry a 
sufficient quantity of wood to perform it. 
3d. The use of anthracite coal avoids all the danger 
and inconvienience now experienced from the sparks 
and smoke of wood fires. The experience of every 
traveller by steamboats, will enable hinwto estimate the 
importance of this change, to his individaal comfort 
and security and to the public at large its importance 
is demons rited by the tate conflagration at Kingston, 
Canada, and several that have occurred onthe North 
River and elsewhere from the sparks of wood fires in 
steamboats : fo say nothing of the destraction of the 
railroad bridge between this city and Newark, and sim- 
‘ilar accidents on other railroads, froti wood sparks of 
locomotives, in which anthracite coal may just as well 
‘be used as in steamboats. Thdeed, T doubt -aot, buy 
«that it will soon become the universal fuel on all steam 
, beat and railroad routes, where it cad be fad as cheap 
_s fy.as wood. In our Atlantic steamers it will be sub 
"stituted for bituminous coal, because it is cheaper—the 
“requisite quantity will require much less room fo 

stowaze, and there wll be no smoke to blacken and 

smut every thing about the vessel, as is the case now 


1 have observe several publications in| 
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District scHoor LisRARig£s.— A’recent report from 
the accomplished and indefatigable Superintendent 
of Common’ Schools, gives gratifying evidence of the 
success which has thus far attendéd the introduction 
of District Libraries, as an auxiliary to our system of 
Common School education. It appears that during 
the last year, the very large ‘number of 240,968 vol- 
umes have been placed in these citculating libraries in 
6,001 out of the 10,694 school districts of -the state.— 
It is to be remarked, that from many of the districts 
possessing libraries no returns have been received, and 
that the above statement is made up entirely from those 
which have made returns. . It is probable, therefore 
that the total number of volames thus distributed with- 
in the last year will nearly reach three hundred thousand. 
To those who know that this number is made up _prin- 
cipatly of the invaluable series published by the Messrs. 
Harpers, it is needless to say that the character of 
these books is ail that could be desired. Mr. Spencer 


lapprectated throug 
1% 


bin the reach 
t of the state 


uccess, and by this time, if is presumed.| cosion does mot requireany moire inestima- 
bi 


f the young, and of every other inha 


whatever may be his condition, the treasures of sci 


‘nee and Pterature, to be 
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snot ry distant when the whole wide extent of onr| ken, *he must be burried.” 
ihe bumane many who immediately sent for a person to 
watch the body till the last sad solemnity could be de- 
cently performed. 


country will be furnished with circulating libraries for} 
the common use of all."—A'bany Daily Advertiser. | 





The District School Journal.—We have received the 
firstnumber of a paper with the above title, issuéd at 
Geneva, and edited by Franéis Dwight, Esq. Itis in 
the quarto form and peblished monthly at $1 per an- 
oum. 

New-York has laid broad affd deep the foundation 
for universal education; and it remains to be seen 
what use will be made of the magnificent provision she 
has provided, what advances in the department of edu- 
cation will be accomplished, and how far the hopes and 
wishes of the friends of instruction and learning are to 
be reaiized.» We think the adoption of the District 
Library system, one of the most decisive improve- 
ments made to extend useful knowledge in the state, 
and engrafted as it has been on the school system, it 
can not fail of the happiest results. As the means of 
still more widely diffusing a knowledge of ‘our system ; 
of awakening an interest in the great subject of educa- 
tion ; of bringing the best modes of teaching before the 
public, and thus correcting some of the numerous evils 
which all admit to exist, we hail the appearance of 
this Journal, and if conducted with ability, which 
we can not doubt, it ean not fail of rendering the 
most essential service to the cause of public instruc- 
tien. 

As this journal will contain the decisions of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, 0. the various ques- 
tions which arise and are submitted to him from the 
districts, it is clear that it should be in possession of 
every school district in the state, and we think each 
district should receive a copy, tobe preserved by the 
clerk far the use of the district. All teachers, and all 
who feel an interest in the cause of education. should 
afford it an early and cordial support. It will con- 
tain original papers on all subjects. relating te teach 
ing, education, and the kindred topics, and will doubt- 
less he a standard work on these topics. As sach we 
cordially recommend it to our readers.—Cullivator. 





A Sketcna rrom Lire.—Suach of our readers as 
were in the habit of passing°dowa Ann street during 
the winter, may remember a-cellatiepen im the day to 
the weather. Looking down, you observed a table on 
which were various pieces of brass—a man: at times, 
was to be seen busily at work with them. At other 
times he might be seen with a woman in this open and 
exposed abode, playing with a pack of ecards that had 
been used until nothing but practice ora microscopic 
eye could discover spots upon them. ‘The game was 
enlivened with scraps of songs. The man was at Ttal- 
fan, and working in brass, could, most ingeniously,’ do 
imost any thing with it, from putting on a ferule ® a 
stick orumbrella to the more exalted art of die-sinking. 
Tt was carious to watch this singniar genius, and fancy, 
as one could not help fancying, the golden climate of 
his own sunny land, and see himehus light-hearted and 
merry in this chill climate, and in that exposed situa- 
tion. Jt seemed as if nothing could beat down the 
natural elasticity and buoyancy of his disposition, and 
that he defied the »very elements, warming himself 
with old memories and his own natural animal spirits. 

A few days ago, those who passed the same abode 
might have seen a man lying on a bed in the same ex- 
posed situation, in evidently a death-sickness. They 
might have seen also, from the street, two orthree 
friends playing cards near the miserable conch, and the 
leath struggle and the death of that poor Italian in that 
wretched abode. 

There was another scene. The morning after the 
death, a number of persons, neighbors and others, 
were joined together in the cellar from whence the 
spirit bad flown into the presence of its maker. The 
dead bedy lay without any of the last rites haying been 
performed. The eyes were not closed—the limbs were 





well remarks of this successful experiment : “ The oc- 


not straighten ey were as in the shock, when sou! 


RY COMPANION. 


and body parted, ~ 





x ng thing,” said one 


another, coolly pocket- 


humane man. 


ing some pieces of brass lying about.’ “Ts there no 
one to take care of the property?” cried an individual 
enjoyed withont money and| who observed the transaction. 
» example of dur state is property! Hak he any friends?” asked the humane man. 
iont the Union, and. is stimulating} don’t want no friends tow,” exclaimed. an observer.— 
igerous efforts to emalace it; and the time probably} 


_“ None,” said thethief. 
‘tHe 


” 


- | suppose,” said one person who had not before spo- 


“Of course he must,” said 


Enough of this’ sad. spectacle, which is one of the 
thousand instances that * truth is strange—siranger 
than fiction.” Few could imagine hardships so strange- 
ly combatted—life so bereft of comforts, and death ap- 
proaching and bearing its prey from such a dwelling— 
at least, notin New York. 

The humane will grieve at the recital—the tender- 
hearted will shudder—the pitying eyes of woman will 
drop a few tears, and then will pass away all remem- 
brence of the poor Italian who died thus strangely in a 
loreign land.—N. Y. Atlas, : . 





Temperance,—An article in the London Temperance 
Penny Magazine shows that the British troops in Ine 
dia, during long marches and excessive hard service 
have been infinitely more efficient — an abstinence 
of spirits than under its stimulus. imilar proofs ar- 
produced by this Magazine—from every part of the 
globe. 





An Affecting Scene.—A friend of ours.inform us, 
that as he was crossing the Peekskill creek, north of 
this village, on Fr day last, he saw an aged man, his 
wife and four small children, sitting by the road side, 
cooking their meal, which consisted of afew potatoes. 
In conversing with them, he learnt that their names 
were Brace, and that they were travelling to New 
York, where their friends resided. On his return, he 
:awa crowd collected, and engaged in dragging the 
deal body of the old man from the water, who had fal- 
len from the bridge a short time previous, as it was 
generally thought intoxicated. Our informant states 
that it was heart rending to witness the tears and distress 
of the mother and children, Another litde girl, about 
five or six vears of age, was rubning amongst the crowd, 
crying for its mother. On inquiting, he understood it 
was the child of another woman, who was lying at the 
other end of the bridge very much intoxicated. _We 
have not as yet been informed what» course has been 
taken in reference to the wretched woman and children, 
or the result of the coroner's inquest, held on the bo- 


dy of the drowned man.—Peekskill (N. ¥v) Democrat, 


We find im the Saco (Maine.)-Democrat, the fol- 
lowing description of an appalling event which occur- 
red not long since in the «v ‘of Shapleigh, York 
county, Me., and which was daused-diréctly by liquor 
furnished by the keeper of a grog shop to ‘two young 
men. ; we see ae ssc. ve 

Horny Deatus sy Invemrerance.—On 
nesday the 25th ult. Joshaa Harehans, about. six 
and Asa Grace, a little over eighteen years of-agey: | 
ving«with Wm. Ham 4th of Shapleigh):went to work 
for a retailer of we: spirits; and; — nished their 
day's work, they called at the store, got ance 
of rum—afierwards they wereefurnished with more ; 





janda title after dark they started) reeling and e 


ing for home. (The night preeeding there had, 
about 12 inches of snow.) «+ > Pie 
The next morning Hutchens was found in the read, 
about one third of is way home; fallen with his face in 
the snow—a stiffened corpse f" A’ messenger was’ sent 
to inform Mr. Ham—but, on Ins-way, about: three 
fourths of the distance from the store.to Mr. H.’s,-the 
messenger found Grace, lying with his face in the snow, 
by the side of the path, dead. Grace was a brother to 
Mr: Ham. . 
Their bodies were immediately removed to Mr. H.'s, 
an inquisition was taken before Samuel Allen, Esq., 
one of the coroners for the county of York. The ju- 
ry rendered their verdict (nem. con.)—"That the said 
Asa Grace and Jgshua Hutchens came to their death 
by the excessive use of intoxicating drink, obtained at 
the store of Moses Goodwin, jr. ‘at Shapleigh aforesaid, 
seo subsequent exposure to cold. in attempting to ge 
me.”’ 


ef 
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HISTORICAL. 
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HOSPICE OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


This conventual establishment, famous in the annals 
of continental travelling, is situated on the mountain of 
the Great St Bernard, in the Alpine regions of Switz- 
erland. The Hospice stands at the very highest point 
of a great pass, connecting Italy and the Valais, and re- 
nowned as the route by which Napoleon carried his le- 
gions to the field of Marengo and the conquest of Italy. 
The height of this pass above the level of the sea, at 
the point where the Hospice is placed, is 1375 toises, 
or 7542 French feet, according to Saussare. _ The spot 
is thus the highest inhabited ground in Europe. The 
route is wild and precipitous in the most extreme de- 

ree, and is covered and enveloped by perpetual snows. 
ravelling is therefore very hazardous, and in particu- 
lar during the seasons of winter and spring, at which 
latter period the avalanches fall with terrible a pers 
through the partial loosening of the snow. et the 
pass of the Great St Bernard is much frequented, as it 
saves an immense round about to those journeying be- 
tween Italy and the Valais. Nor are travellers deter- 
red by the fact that scarcely one winter passes without 
lives being lost in the pass. And many more would 
be periodically sacrificed, but for the existence of the 
noble establishment which we are about to describe, 
the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 

At what time the convent known by this name was 
originally founded. is not satisfactorily known. The 
most credible accounts represent the establishment as 
having been at first a sort of post for the protection of 
travellers from the predatory bands infesting the pass. 
Subsequently it fell under the charge of a body of 
monks of the order of St. Augustine, who toek upon 
themselves the task of relieving the wants of travellers, 
and aiding them to escape the dangers with which na- 
ture has encompassed the route. That it might fulfil 
these objects effectually, the establishment was liberat- 
ly endowed with lands and revenues to defray its expen- 
ses. In the course of time, the greater part of these 
fands were withdrawn, and at the present day the Hos- 
pice enjoys only some petty rents in the Valais, being 
indebted for support otherwise, chiefly to charitable 
contributions from various part of Catholic Europe — 
The same monastic brotherhood sti!! retains the charge 
ofthe Hospice. tis alargelengthy building, very ir- 

vilar in its construction, and in any other situation 
would be held gloomy in appearance; but rising, as it 
does, in the midst of a wintry solitude, its view is to 
travellers the most cheering that can be imagined.— 
The ordinary purposes of the establishment, as it has 
been long conducted, are simply those of an inn, but 
an inn where the entertainer receives and cherishes 
his guests gratuitously. On this footing are received 
all travellers whatever, whom business, curiosity, or 
} emery may lead across the pass of the Great St. 
- Here (says @ visitor to the Hospice) rich 
and poor, Jews, Pagans, and Christains, persons of all 
sexes, sorts, and conditions, are received with a 
iadwese and courtesy which know no distinctions; 
their wants are supplied, and their og are as- 
saaged; no prying questionsare asked, no remanera- 
tion is denned slike ia (individually) accepted. 
a corner of the little chape! stands a box, into which 
those who can afford it, and who me to do sc, may 
drop their contributions for the support of this ad- 
rairable institution; but no hint is given, not even is 
the existence of the box indicated to the guest; if 
he finds it out and contributes, the act is entirely vol- 
untary.” 

In this mahner is the passing traveller entertained at 
this hospitable resting- place amid the AJpine snows.— 
The duties of the establishment are performed by ten 
or twelve individuals, who are regular canons of the 
* order of St. Augustine. In all, the religieur of St. 
Bernard amount in number to between twenty & thirty, 
but of these a portion are always absent on missions or 
other duties, while others reside temporarily at Martig- 

, a town at the base of the moantain, where there is 
a house belonging to the fraternity. The principal func- 
tionaries are the prevost, or superior; the prior; the 
sacristan, who has charge of the chapel; the steward ; 
the cellarer, or purveyor ; and the hospitaller, who su- 

3 the infirmary. Aimost all the brethren re- 
sident at the Hospice are young men, the climate being 
eo severe for persons advanced in life. On this ac- 





In| heWet 


count, the 


chapter for the examination of novices. The prior for 


character, and a respectable standing in society. 
highiy to the honor of these regious t!at men should 
he found ready to devote their lives thus to acts of cha 


ty hardships and privations. Independently of incident. 


with indigestion ; evils arising from the elevated at- 
mosphere around them, and from the want of proper 
exercise for a great part ofthe year. The habits of 
the brotherhood are simple and regular. They rise 
early, breakfast at seven, dine at one, and sup at seven. 
The rest of their time is spent in devotion, or in culti- 
vating the elegant accomplishments of drawing and 
music; while some of them, again, love to wander a- 
broad, when the weather is favorable, and amuse them- 
selves by examing the botanical or mineralogical fea- 
tures of the precipitous country around. Towards 
their guests, who are much more numerous in summer 
than one would readily imagine, the fraternity conduct 
themselves with the utmost eourtesy and kindaess.— 
They converse frankly, and often surprise visitors by 
the exhibition of minds abounding as well in natural 
genius as in acquired information. To their lady-vis- 
itors, who often appear in considerable bands at the 
Hospice, the residents are most laudably attentive, and 
indeed have fitted up a saloon for their especial use, in 
a most tasteful manner. This was rendered somewhat 
se pe by a rule of the order, which forbids the en- 
trance of females into the refectory of the building.— 
So mach have many lady-visitors been gratified by the 
entertainment given to them by the brethren of Hos- 
pice, that numerous little presents have been left or sent 
in consequence, mosi of which now adorn the walls and 
tables of the saloon, One isin the respectable form of 
a piano-forte. The provisions of the convent are usu- 
ally brought from Martigny, which can be reached on 
mules in ten or twelve hours. A garden also furnishes 
various necessaries insummer. 
Such isthe character of the resi 
as well as of the ordinary duties whi 
perform. But they are often 
ance in cases of greater emergenc 
wearied traveilers, and they sho# an equal readiness to 
answer thesummons. In {Wf winter and spring—that 
is, from November, till May—they hold a perpetual 
watch for travellersendangered in the pass by snow- 
storms or avalanches. day about noon, an active 
and experienced servant of the Hospice, called the 
Marronier, leaves the convent, and goes about three 
milesdown the pass to a spot where there is a small 
sheltere¢ cot. In the neighborhood of this there is an 
eminence, commanding an extensive view of the pass. 
The Marronier ascends this height, and calls as loudly 
as he can. if his experienced eye and ear meet no reply 
urns to his shelter, but reaseends ina short time 
and again makes his voice ring among the rocks. This 
process he repeats until the hour comes when he has 
to return to the convent te prevent the monks becom- 
ing alarmed about himself. In this expedition the 
Marronier is provided with wine and other restoratives 
in a basket, which basket is borne by a faithful and do- 
cile companion, a dog. The dogs of the Hospice have 
acquired great celebrity for their sagacity. They are 
remarkably quick in comprehending the wishes of their 
masters, whether expressed by signal or word, and they 
bark at command, As their bay is load and deep, their 
value is great inthis respect alone, from their directing 
wanderers to any given spot, or informing them of aid 
athand. With one of thesé fine animals to bear him 
cempany, the Marronier performs his duties. If he 
findsany straggling traveller, he either brings him to 
the conyent, or leaves him in the sheltered hut, and 
goes for assistance. Should the Marronier not return 













of the Hospice, 
h 


at the wonted time, then the monks know that either 
himself requires help, or that he has fallenin with oth- 
ers who do, and a party immediately sets out to render 
it, taking with them the other dogs of the Hospice, 





which seldom in ail exceed four in number. 


usually an old raan who has spent} 
the best part offs days in serving the order, is privileg-| vellous ability. to keep the track, however deep the snow 
ed to remain at Martizny, visitiog the Elospice enly|may be. 
once a-year, oa the festival of St. Bernard, te hold «'them to the discovery of human bodies. 


the most part resides, as acting superior, at the Hos- | 
pice. A aoviciate of one year is the course prepwwatory, 
to admission as canons; but even to be received as a} 
novice requires in the party a good eucation, a fair |; 


It is |veyed to the convent. 


rity, as well as to the continued endurauce of no ordina-. 


‘The philanthropy 
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The principal use of these creatures lies in their mar- 


They have also a strong scent, which leads 
Under the 
guidance of these dogs, the monks set out to give their 
help to the Marronier, whether he individually, or 
others, may be the party requiring it. If they find 
straggling, but still living travellers, the monks supnly 
em with the necessary restoratives, and get them eon- 
If dead bodies, as is but toe of- 


ten the case, are the objects discovered, these are plae- 
ed ina small shed with ¢rited windows, nearthe hut of 
the Marronter, and there lie, until recognised and claim- 


ed by friends. From the low temperature of the re- 


al sufferings, the residents at the Hospice are much af- | gion, bedies will remain here without decay for awhole 
flicted with pains in the head, eyes, and ears, as well as) year 


Of course, the fraternity of the*Hospice, do not give 
up as lost the uofortunates whom they find in the snow 
without the liberal use of all possible remedies to re- 
vive them, and inthe application of such means their 
experience has made them remarkably skilful. To at- 
tempt the sudden restoration of heat in such cases, it is 
well known, isa fatal step. The monks use friction, 
with snow and ice-water in the cases that fall under their 
charge, and their practice. is attended with much suc- 
cess. The number of persons whom they rescue an- 
nually from the brink of des ruction is very great, and 
as most of these are poor persons who have attempted 
to traverse the pass without guides, gratitude is the on- 
ly return in general made to the fraternity for such” 
services. ‘This the monks know well,” says the 
visitor already quoted ; * yet their humanity is unabat- 
ed, and their efforts unrelaxed. When the rank and 
circumstances of those who enter this order, voluntari- 
ly to embrace poverty and privatioa, to encounter the 
dangers and terrorsto which they must be exposed in 
the exercise of their duties, and to brave a climate so 
rigid and ungenial, that even the hardiest constitutions 
cannot long withstand its severities—when these things 
are considered, it is impossible to conceive that any 
thing but the most exalted sense of duty, and the most 
enthusiastic and chivalrous devotion to the cause of 
humanity, ceuld dictate a choice of life so full’of hard- 
ships, and so destitute of attractions.” The fraternity, 
it ought to be mentioned, keep watch on both sides ot 
the mountain. A Marronier descends regularly on 
the side of the Valais, as well as on the Italian side, 
and travellers are preserved from danger, from whatev- 
er quarterthey may ascend. By the wealthier orders, 
the ascent is usually accomplished on mules accus- 
tomed tothe journey, Yet, even with guides and every 
Satya that can be made, the drifting and fall- 
ing of snow, as well as the sinking of avalanches— 
large enough sometimes to fill up whole valleys—the 
pass is for most of thé year a dangerous route to all. 

The road overt tmplon, in the same Alpine ran- 
ges, is one of the benefits that Napoleon ¢onfer- 
red on mankind during his extraordinary career. He 
also planned a road over the Great St. Bernard, and. 
bat for his sudden fall, would have executed it in all 

babitity. Many anecdotes are preserved relative to 
is famous e on his way with his troops. Na- 

Jeon talked familiarly with the guide who attended 

im personally on the route, and learnt from the man 
that the passage of the army had disturbed all the ordi- 
nary business of the district, and had prevented himself 
from building a house which he had began. Though 
desired by Napoleon not ta go home without seeing 
him, the man was afraid of being impressed into per- 
manent service, and took leave of the army secretly.— 
Five years afterwards, a messenger came in quest ot 
this guide, and paid, by order of Bonaparte, the whola 
expenses attending the erection of the house alluded 
to. Considering the multiplicity of Napoleon's af- 
fairs, this act was more extraordinary as an exertion ol 
memory, than on account of its munificence. Auother 
memorial of the grand army’s passage over the Great 
St. Bernard is to be found in the monument erected to 
Desaix by his friend and chief, and which stands in the 
chapel of the Hospice. Most readers will remember 
that it was to Desaix that Napoleon owed the all-im- 
portant victory of Marengo. ’ 

Enough has now been said to give the reader an idea 
of the character and objects of this excellent institution. 
generous devotion of its resi- 
dents well desorve, indeed, that in all quarters of the 
civilized world men should hold in honorable remem- 
brance the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 
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ESSAY!IST. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
SUMMER-DAY DREAMS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
Birds, Butterflies, Flowers, Owls and Sadness. 


Hlow sweet is the pensive, solitary note of that bird 
away down the hill ! ¥ must walk there and see his 
home to-day. ° I'll be bound 'tis a rare spot for verdure 
und coolness, away among the intertwining branches 
of verdant trees, with little windows to look out upon 
the blue sky and let in golden gleamings of sunshine. 
‘There go the butterflies in their giddy rounds, and I've 
time a plenty to sit and watch them, and to indulge in 
all my wayward fancies. This little insect causes new 








pulsations of delightful hope—strooger assurances of 


a blessed immortality— for its bright existence was 
once a dull, senseless.chrysalis. How like they look, 
now, to thoughtless, gay girls, too giddy to taste of hap- 
piness when tound. Sure the aroma from the chaste 
white jessamine on that verdant slope might tempt a 
longer visit. You little epicure, what do you want? 
Ha, now you are well punished for your capricious- 
ness! Youthought, from the luxurious shew of that 
passion-flower, to have a dainty meal, did you? But 
"tis nauseous to your delicate olfactories, and away you 
go, whirling round among the cotton blooms, which 
you do not deign to call upon. And now you've kis- 
sed that nanseous Lida: you were lured by that frag- 
rant thyme hard by. There, now, upon that pretty san- 
ded walk, you'll find a nice dinner ; savory and laven- 
der, and rosemary, and thyme—and sweet, though low- 
ly, “Sweet Polly.” Sip a little from their tiny corals, 
aod then let me catch you and philosophize. 


this mortal coil.” Who dare say that we shall -not ? 
jous an animal, embodying at once pvetry, 


5 ri 
phifitbo phy and religion, must have been created for 


important ends. I love to think that beautiful life, 
wherever found, will be immortal. Perhaps you 
are now only a chance visitant from some better re- 
gion of the great empire of the Universe. Caa’t you 
tell me some of Nature’s mysteries, which the chur- 
lish old dame keepsso close? L-can’t help thinking 
that a creature, which presents such curious phenom- 
ena, knows more than we are wont to think. Of all 
the animal existences, ‘tis the most wonderful—hardly 
excepting lordly man. 

Ah, you wise one! you could doubtless tell me ma- 
ny strange things, if our spirits could only commune 
without the intervention of cerporeal signs. You may 
know what's become of the lost Pleiad; perhaps you 
are yourself some Flora from the exiled world. What 
ail do you not know? ~Perchance you have fathomed 
many a deep thing that’s puzzled the wise ones. It 
may be, that yeu know why the “faithful needle” is 
not always faithful to the pole ; or, as philosophars call 
it, polar variation. Your cranium is as large, in pro- 
portion te your vody, as man's—speaking after the 
manner of men ; though, with you, mind many not be 
measured by ells, nor inches, nor quater inches. I'll 
warrant you are a first rate sentimentalist. You can 
tell me. may be, by what strange sympathy I feel so sad 
every evening, when I look off.in the empyrean and 
see the piles of white clouds, looking so pure and far 
off and unapproachable, like exalted virtue to the fal- 
len spirit. Why should I feelsad? And I don't feel 
unhappy either. "Tis only asort of pensive yearning, 
whicl) vents itself in a deep, long, gentle sigh. As 
see them I wantto sigh. Is heaven upthere? 


soon as | 

Tsit the clttering of angel's wings, that’s reflected from 
the sl)ining tints of those snowy masses? Do fly up there, 
and look for the loved ones that have gone and left me 


in this |.ne world, and then come back and lend me your 


wing: ‘jot | may fly away and be at rest. Oh, Hea- 
ven mis! be there, and that's the reason of the strong 
attrac’ on [ feel lifting me above earth, as I gaze np- 
ward hese ethereal palaces! Bat if is not there, 
do lo: oy it, for it would be so sweet to look towards 
when pray! P ! 

W) + do yousleep at night, my pretty one? I've 
alway snted to knew, but never could pry into the 
secre! vour housekeeping. Like the wind, no one 
cante «hence you come, nor whither you go. I[ 
wout wif you moonshine, as pretty young 
on are apttode? And are you not proud of 





May be 
you and] shall meet again, when Pve * shufiled off] 


. 
: 
” 





|are apt to be too? Can’t-you tell me where those katydid’s 

that sung me to sleep, as I sat musing in the window 
last night, stay all day—and how the chatterers man- 
|age to keep silent so long ? Oh ! and if you could but tell 
me what ails that poor, lonesome dove, that just pours 
|forth a few sorrowful notes in the morning, and then is 
|so still all day. I’m afraid it’s despair that makes it 
silent. I can’t find iis nest. Deo look for it. You 
‘need not be afraid of the poor dove, timid flutterer, for 
\it's gentle and sad, and would notharm you. Do 
‘member to notice the color of its eyes for me. A 
'sprite told me in a dream, on the first of May, that if I 
could look at them long enough to ascertain their col- 
or it would cure sorrow ; and oh, I’ve a-wound in my 
side from which my heart's blood is all the time exu- 
ding ! 

But ah, you happy one, you would not like to make 
so sad an acquaintance as the poor stricken dove !— 
But don’t fear me if I am sud—TI can smile; and oh, 
you don’t know how loud I can laugh when the old 
night-ow! sends forth his doleful serenade from that 
deep wood, (they say it’s haunted,) and fills the simple 
household with bodings of woe! [can laugh, for | 
love to hear him. My heart stops bleeding when | 
think of his unrest, and why he can’t sleep, and what 
he’s doing the live-long night, and why will-o-wisp 
should be lighted up in that ugly marsh in front of his 
house every night. I guess the old misanthrope is af- 
ter no good. How I should love to go and watch him! 
But I must not fright thee, pretty idler! 


ty boy I once loved. .He played and rambled about 
this parterre as you do, and sipped'just enough of earth's 
pleasures to keep in ignorance of the bitter dregs which 
e-cape only the surface. I sat and watched his pretty 
sports, just as I do you, and I was happy as he ; but 
one day he flew away and kept upward, till the blue 
sky came between me and him, and I have never seen 
him since, Oh, I've been so sad, and my heart has a 
great wound in it, although I’m forced to go about in 
this rough world, where the cruel ones make it bleed 
worse sometimes ; and I’m obliged to laugh when | 
don’t want to, and look happy for long, weary hours! 
But sometimes a bright smiling angel comes and pres- 
ses my brow, and [ think he pours something on my 
heart, and then he points upward, and I’m so happy 
that | feel as if I were dissolving away into bliss. [| 
feel as if my body were turned to pure spirit. But you 
don’t know any thing of this occult science of sorrow. 
Come then; I will try now and be happy likeyou. You 
know botany to perfection, don’t you? You must be 
a terrible dolt if you don't, for you've been studying 
it all your life. ‘So now, let’s talk about the flowers. 
I laughed at you this morning, when — preferred 
those ugly, brown, old maids, to all the flowers in the 
garden. You kissed thema bundred times, and ne- 
ver noticed their neighbors, the flaunting marygolds,nor 
the morning-glory, nor the flower, ex- 
cept one little sip from this last dais ty, and that made 
ou sick, I guess. Too near an intimacy has often 
oes known to convert admiration into d Old 
maids are worth all the gay deceivers, an’t they, my 
sapient? They bloom ugh pea omer ne- 
ver fearing the scorching heat nor the ing rain ; 
there they stand, an apt emblem of woman's love, smi- 
ling alike in sun and storm. BERTHA. 








THE GATHERER 





Quince Trees.—The cultivation of the quince is 
mueh neglected, theugh it may he justly ranked a- 
mong the most valuable fruits. For preserves, it has 
long maintained a distinguished rank, and the fruit, 
either in a green or dried state, is not surpassed by 
any ‘ther article for communicating a pleasant and a- 
greeable flavor to pies made of apples. It is easily 
| propagated by layers and also by guttings, and any ap- 
|proved kinds may be perpetuated by grafting in the 
usual manner. 

It produces the finest, fairest fruit, when planted in 
a soft, moist soil, in a rather shady or sheltered situa- 
tion. It keeps well if properly managed, and always 
|sells for a very high price; the market never being 
overstocked with them, as isthe case with many other 
fruits in plentiful seasons. 

The quince derives its name of Cydonia, from the 





some coat of yours, aspretty young creatures. town of Cydon, in the isle of Crete, whencerit was-ori- 


I love you, my dear,.beeause you mind me of apret-. 


. 
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ginally brought. There are four kinds of the quince, 
“he pair quince, from the resemblance in its shape; the 
apple quince ; Portugal quince, whieh is less hard 
aud more juicy than the two preceding kiads; and 
the eatable quince, which is less astringent and milder 
than either of the other kinds enumerated. The trees 
being small, they can be planted ten or twelve feet a- 
part along the fences, or im places where they will not 
interfere with other trees, or the buisness of agriculture. 





-| —-Farmer’s Cubinei. 





Cottonin British India.—A late Natche 
published facts of some interest to the cotton planters 
in the United States. It appears that the British gov- 
ernment last year appropriated sixty thousand dollars 
for the purpose of obtaining the necessary information, 
machinery and operatives, for improving the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in British India. An English agent, 
sent to visit Mississippi and Louisiana, has succeeded 
iv hiring eight Mississippians apd one Louisiaaian, who 
are to proceed without delay to India, and en their 
arrival their, take charge each one of a cotton plantation 
which may serve as models for those of the natives.— 
These Americans are to carry with them cotton-gins, 
as well as plantation tools and husbandry, of the most 
approved patterns known or used in the southern states. 


—Sun. 

Puritanic Item.—In the year 1661, an ifhabitant of 
Ipswich, residing in a distant part of the towa, having 
absented himself from public worship, his farm was 
sold by order of the General Court, that he might live 
nearer the sanctuary, and be able more conveniently 
to attend upon its religious services.—N. Bedford Reg. 


Puns.—A sensible pun is not. always to be met with. 
[ like them not generally, because they are too often 
forced and affected, but the following is good. 

A parishioner asked his pastot the meaning of this 
\line of scripture, ** He was clothed with curses ag with 
a garment.” ‘It signifies,” replied the divine, “ that - 
the individual had a habit of swearing.” 





% paper has 

















A Wutc Garx.—The town of Society Land, New 
Hampshire, atthe recent election,gave one Whig vote, 
all told—which is more than it gave last year. An ed- 
itoral wag remarks thereon that the ig party was 

rfectly well organised! We have been in the same 
Society Land and a more rough, rugged, uneven spot 
does not exist in these United States. As there is not 
a feet of level ground in the place, the inhabitants all 
have one leg about two inches shorter than the other, 
to run on side hills to advantage —N. Y. Picayune. 


, 





Day in New York—Some fifteen or twenty per- 
‘sons came meconer to the u police to make com- 
ints of to that ‘befe] them on the never to 
fogotten Ist ay. These complaints were gen- 
wooly *0 the effect that they had rented or hired pla- 
ces, (and some had paid in ce for them) and some 
of the of whom they had hired would not 
suffer t to move in, and their funiture was con- 
sequently in the street. Some were refused, because 
as they were told, their characters were not as good 
they should be—others because they would not fight 
their way in as fiercely as those within fought them 
out, and faces were scratched and blows were given, 
and **elaret” flowed as the fraits of these May-da 
strifes. A brother and sister, who had a joint inheri- 
‘tance in a house, had a set-to for possession, the wo- 
man alternately in and out. At the Jast advices she 
was in the house and some of her furniture thrown out. 


Such is May-day.—Sun. 








Dizpv,—in Friedland, at the residence of Lieut. 
George M. Hooe, U. S, N., in King, George Co., Va., 
26th ult,the faithful slave Bacchus,aged 110 years. The 
deceased had heen in the family of his late owner more 
than forty years. He wasemployed asa teamster du- 
ring the war of the revolution,.and was in attendance 
with his team at the glorions and final siege of Yorktown. 
He saw Gen. Braddock as he passed on to his defeat, 
and could give a suceinct accouat of that sanguinary 
action. The Hare fe ww to his death be, was 
walking about the the full possession of all his 
faculties.of mind.and body. i 








— 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1840. 


{> RE MOVAL.—The American Masonic Regis? 
ter office, has been removed, to the corner of South 
Market and: Division streets, over the hat-storeof Mr. 
E. S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-stree:. 





(> The Anoual Communication of the Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Lodge of Connecticut will be held at 
Masonic Hall, N. Haven, on Wednesday, May 13, A. 
L, 5840, at 2 o’elock P. M. 


Merirep Excomium.—We have inadvertently omit- | 


ted to notice the subject of the following paragraph, 
which we now copy from the Evening Journal of the 
30th ult. We have daily evidence of the rapid pro- 
gress of our native citizens inthe arts; and the suc- 
cessful efforts of Mr. Cusuman, in his sphere, richly 
deserve, and we trust will meet the liberal support of 
the public. 
his specimens, cannot fail to afford pleasure. 


“ Tue New Yorker—The last number of the quar- 
to edition of this valuable publication is accompanied 
by a beautiful vignette engraven on steel. representing 
‘the outlet ef Lake George,’ designed as a frontis- 
piece for the 8th volume. ‘The engraving is skilfully 
executed, by Mr. T’. H. Cusaman, of this city, whose 
talents and attainments as an artist cannot fail to e1e- 
vate him to a high rank in his profession. The sub- 
ject has been happily selected {rom a picture in the 
possession of Mr. James Horner of this city, painted 
by J. C. Ward, one of nature’s most accomplished 
limners.” 





From Evrorr.—The Great Western arrived at N. 
York on the 3d inst., bringing English papers to the 
14th ult. The money market was improving, but 
continued dull, and a cautious spirit was manifested by 
capitalists. A rupture between England and China 
appears more probable. A serious misunderstanding 
appears to exist hetwen (reat Britain and Naples, and 
itis asserted that a British naval force is to be sent to 
blockade the ports ofthe latter. ‘The French army in 
Africa is extending its operations; but in the Arabs jt 
finds powerful and jsiveterate enemies. The occupan- 
cy of Algiers and the*interior will require a vast sacri_ 
fice of men and mo on the partof the French.— 
Fresh disturbances have broken out ig Spain, and Swit- 
zesland is agitated by intérnal commotions. 





We knov not wiat pinishment to reccommend, but 
surely it would be difficult to devise a suitable one for 
the hardene! offeader who will expose the lives of his 
fellow m2n like the “wretch” .meutioned in the sub- 
joined paragraph. 

Tonawinia R tilroad.—The cars on this road were 
thrown off the track on Saturday afternoon. An ob- 
struction hed heen designedly placed on the track by 
some wretch, three miles east of Batavia. Four freight 
cars were broken to pieces. A reward of two hun- 
dred dollars is offered for the apprehension of the per- 
petrator of this outrage:"—Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Bioopnounpns.—By an account inthe New World, 
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A visit tv his rooms, and examination of | 


| Fires.—About 30 firesoccurred in N York during 


ARY COMPANION. 








’ eat 
Tuusper Strorms.—Meteorologists will have ocea- 


the last month, some of them of considerable magni-|sion to notice the prevalence of thunder sterms, on 


‘tude; and we have accounts of others, in various di-| Sanday the 25th of May. 


rections, almostdaily. Mobile has been again visited, 


and a large quantity of cotten destroyed. The coun- 


From as far south as 


Washington city, and fiom Almost all parts of the 
| - 
jcountly, we have acceunts of their efiects—on the 


} ay . r : r | san i estructi r ives an or. 
try house of Capt. Rocket, of N, York, in Westches- | %@’”¢ day. in the destruction of both lives and proper 
, ' ity. is ¢ sual if not: iparallelec -cur- 
ter co. was burnt on the 2d inst., loss 8,000. ‘Ano her| 9 It is an unuswal if not an unpar 1 oceur 
} rence. 


fire occurred in Richmond, Va. on the 3d. The barn 
of Mr. Ransford Otis, of Concord, Erie co., was burnt 
on the 23d ult. and Mr. O. consumed init. It was be- 


|Mr. O. murdered him in the barn, and then set the 
| building on fire. 


The village of Pontiac was nearly demolished by a 
| fire on the 29th ult. which consumed 25 build. ngs 
| (principally on Saginaw-st.) besides barns, &c. Loss 
estimated at $25,000. 

The loss by the Gre in Kingston, U. C, is aow esti- 
mated at $400,000, of which about $50,000 was in- 
sured. 





Army Moveygents.—The regiment of Col. Worth, 
600 strong, are now vn their way from Sacket’s Har- 
bor to Wisconsin ; and the forces on our eastern bor- 
\der are hastening to the disputed territory; all to act 
‘as circumstances may require, either in removing the 
W ‘nnebagoes from the land which they have ceded to 
the U. States, or to repel aggressions on the part of 
our British neighbors. We trust, however, that the 
promptitude with which the government acts in both 
these cases will preveut the necessity for offensive op- 
eratioas in ejther, 





From Tgxas.—We learn that the account of the re- 
cent battle between the Centralists and Federalists in 
Mexico, was greatly exaggerated; that the Federalist 
army had not retreated to Austin, and that there was no 
danger of an invasion of ‘Texas. 

















Caiman Neetieexce.—Two or chree persons 
‘have heen drowne | at Brooklyn recently, by walking 
off of the ferry-boatsian the dock, in consequence of a 
want of light at the ferry. And in Lowell, Mass. two 
persons have lately lo-¢ their lives by walking into the 
canal, probably from a similar cause. 





A “ Bostren N orton.” hree hundred tons of ice, 
the cargoof the barqué Eliza, from Boston, sold. in 
Natchez, a few days since, for $24,000 in specie. 





|. A Nove.ry.—-A ship from Museat, European built 
and rigged, but manned by Arabs, is now in N. York. 
The crew excite much curiosity. It is stated that the 
ship brought some very fine Arabian horses as a present 
to our Government. 





In Concress.—Mr. Novell, senator from Michigan 
has introduced a resolution for discharging Mr. MW’: 
Kenzie from his imprisonment fora violation of our 
neutrality, and to remit the five imposed upon him. 





A Harp Case.—The New York papers state, that 
on an examination into the affairs of the City Mrusi 





of an expedition in’ Florida, for hunting Indians, and| and Banking Company of that city, it appears that the 
testing the bloouhounds recently introduced there, wel claims against the Aompany amount to about $800,- 
are gtatified to find that the dogs proved to be inoffen- | 000, and that there is not over $500 to pay the whole, 
sive, and every attempt to use them to hunt the natives| The dividend will therefore be one dollar upon every 
proved acompPLete raitone. Many trials were made sixteen hundred dollars. 

with them, buatthey neither showed “ signs of ferocity,”’ | 
nor could they be kept on an Indian trail. Col. Twiggs Deaths, in N. York last week, men 35, women 26, 
had command of the expedition, and traversed the | boys 32, girls 38—total 131. In Philadelphia, during 
country for 10 days, with about 300 men, in~ detach-|the same week, 86, of whom 38 were adults, and 26 
ments, but with no great success in any respect. ' |ehiidren under 1 year ald. 





Growrts or N. Yorx.--The number of buildings 


jerected in the city of N. York during the year 1839 
| lieved that ont McElroy, who had been working for! 


was 674, being 104 less than in the year 1838. 

We give the following as we find it, without attach- 
ing to ita great degree of credit. Such atrodities may 
hive been perpetrated—-or .the report may have beeu 
raised to justify a persecation of the Jews; or the 
story may have been got up to showa gaping and cred- 
ulous commanity that “some things can be said as 
well as others.” 


Syvara.—One of the most singular and horrible re- 
sults of fanaticism on record has recently been brought 
to light at Damascus. by mevns of torture applied to 
certain of the Jewish merchants of that place, and in 
particular to a barber who was supposed to be in the 
secret of the cause of the mysterious disappearance of 
Father Thomas, the Supetier of the Spanish. convent, 
and his servant. Seven of the accused merchants have 
confesseil their participation in enticing the victims 
into the house of « rich brother, suspending them 
with their heads downward, drawing off bloodin buck- 
ets, cutting the bodies into small pieces, and hiding 
them in the sewer. The. account goes on to say, 
that fanaticism alone had is'igated these persons to 
commit the murder, “it being enjoined theme by 
their laws to make use of the blood of a Christian to 
mix with thei: unleavened bread :” it further adds that 
the utmost indignation prevails at Damaseus, and thro 
most other towns in Syria, against the unfortunate 
Jews, and that it required all the efforts of M. Ratti 
Menton, the French consul, to prevent the populace 
from rising and slaughtering the whole Jewish popu- 
lation of that city, from 20,000 to 20,000 in nuamber. 
Numbers of Jews have turned Musselmen to save their 
lives. 





ern Se ETS 
intelligence. 

Forgeries in Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia pa- 
pers of Saturday say, that extensive forgeries have been 
discovered upon the different banks in that city. Ae- 
counts were openerd,in the names of Vanarsdale .& 
Roberts. Steier & Wood, and Geerge B. MeCee & 
Co. Checks drayn, by. Vanarsdale &- Roberts were 
deposited by one orother of the firms, with the word 
“Good” written on them, and the signature of the Tel- 
ler forged. The ame ntofthe checks was then drawn 
out. When the bankgamde their exchanges, the fraud 
was discovered, b At, {00 late to secure the offender, wh 
had escaped. ‘ihe amount obtained by these forge; 
ries is reported to he, says the Gazette, ahout $20,000, 








Rail Road Accident, and Loss of Life.—A melan- 
choly disaster, ocqmyred .on Monday, on the Catskill 
and Canajoharie Ba Boa by the fall of a bridge, in 
Durham, over which the Rail Road passes. The whole 
train of five cars went down with the bridge, whieh was 
about 15 feet high. [The locomotive had reached the 
opposite bank: ahd réniained firm.]° The crash was 
tremendous. A Mr, Tyler, of Durham, who had got 
on at Steven's merely for a ride, was instantly killed. 
His body was takén out of the water a few rods below. 

A colored man, a hand on board, had both thighs 
broken, and also one of his legsbelow the knee. His 
recovery is doubtful. 

Several others where wounded, some of them severe- 
ly, though it is thought not dangeronsly. 

The namber of persons on board was about 40. 

A large quantity of merchandise was tumbled. into 
the creek, (which was mach swollen by the late rains,) 
and carried down-stream, without the possibility ofbe- 
ing saved. (sate . 

The train was.going. westward when the actidéne 





happened, consequently the locomotive is on the west 





side of the Creek, and cannot be got back till the bridge 
is rebuilt. So says our informant.—Journal Commerce. 





Manufacture of Sugar.—Dr. R. H. Collyer. known 
to many of our citizens as a Lecturer on Phrenology, 
has spent the last three years in Louisiana, devising 
apparatus for the cheaper and more perfect manufac- 
ture of suzar from the cane. He has at length com- 
pleted and patented his improvements, by which half. 
the labor of sugar-boiling will be saved and the product 
come forth perfectly and purely white, instead of the 
earthly brown hue which our new sugars uniformly 
present. So compiete is his saccess that many plan- 
ters have ordered his apparatus already, and we learn 
thar the Hon. Wm. C. Preston has offered $30,000 for 
the patent, which was declined. Patents have been se- 
cured both in London and Madrid, so as to secure the 
right from piracy throughout the West Indies.—N. 
Yorker. 





Large Forfciture.—The great cloth case which has 
been on trial in the'U. S. District Court, in Philadel- 
plia for nine weeks past, and which involved proper- 
ty to the amount of near $100,000. came to a. conclu- 
sion on Monday. The jury were buat a short timeab- 
sent, and returned a verdict for the claimants on the 
two first two counts, and for the United States on the 
remaining eleven. ‘This forfeits allto the govern- 
ment, and wonld have done so had but one count keea 
found fer the United States. 
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fever is entirely over, and is sacceéded by a heavy 
ague. ‘Thirty thousand of them in good order were 
offered at auction the other day at twenty-five dollars 
for the whole, but none would take them. The lot 
would have sold a year ago for some fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars. —Sun. 





Amateamation.——"* Newspaper Changes.—+Our 
friend and conftere, Joseph T. Adams, the editor and | 





pendages, the semi-weekly Columbian Centinel, and, 
semi-weeklly New England Palla.ium, announces in 
the last number of the Ceatinel and Gazette, . that all 
those papers have been united with the Daily Adven- 
tiser and the Chronicle and Patriot.”—Bost. T'rans. 





The Mormons, sinee their dispersion in Missouir, 
have collected in great numbers at a place they have 
christened Nauvoo, in Llinois, where they are daily 
receiving numerous accessions of families and individ- 
uals. . They have erected about 300 houses there 
since Oct. last. They had 3000 disciples collected at 
a recent conference at Nauvoo. 


We are pained to announce the death of the Chev- 







Revulsion in Multicaulis.—The morus multicaulis 
C. Don to Mis Amanda M. Hand, of this city. 


/muNnD B. Cuixp, 
publisher of the Daily Centinel and Gazette, and ap-| Masonic Record, 











aleir de Gerstner—a native of Prussia, and for the last 
year a resident in this country—a gentleman of high| 
a’tainments, enlarged and libera! views, and great per- | 
sonal worth. He had studied our institutions—had 





Terrihle Calamity.—The Philadelphia papers o 
Saturday contain an account of the launching in thit 
city, on bh riday, of anew yacht, ealled the Spray, which 
was rigged inmediately, and with a company of about 
150, and a band of music, proceeded on an excursion 
down the river. While still off the city, a squall! upset 
her, and six oreight of the company are said to have 
met with a watery.grave. The others were rescued by 
boats from the shore. 


Texan Stratisrics.—The whole story told. —The 
following minute statistics of Austin are said to be cor- 
ect :---On the first of January, 1840, the whole popula- 
tion, members of congress, speculators. gamblers, loaf- 
ers, and all, amounted to 857—whites, 711." White 
adult males 550, white adult females 61! children 100, 
families 75, mechanics 35, lawyers 4, physicians 6, 
printing offices 2, taverns 6, stores 9, groceries 9. billi- 
ard room 1, and faro banks 6,---Houston Star. 





Amisted Case.—The Circuit Court at New Haven 
have affirmed the decree of the District Court pro for- 
ma, aad the Government of the U. States, at the in- 
stance of the Spanish minister, has appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Africans must 
therefore remain in jail until next January. 





“ Hard Times.”—Notwithstanding the pressure in 
the money market and the complaint which has been 
prevalent for months past of the hardness of the times, 
we were told by a friend on Saturday, that there are 
not less than thirty new buildings now erecting in this 
place. Among the number, we . was included 
a spacious wing to the United otel, 200 feet 
tong, which will enable the proprietors of that estab- 
lishment to accommodate not less than four hundred 


guests. 

The American Hotel, by Mr. Wileox, on the site 
of his former tavern house, is also nearly completed.--- 
Saratoga Sent. 





The New York Observer gives an account of two 
missionaries, Messrs. Williams and is, who have 
been killed and eaten by the savages, at the island of 
Ewomango, one of the New Hebrides. 





Buenos Ayres.—Gen. Rosas has been re-elected 
Governor.of Buenos Ayres for five years, aad great re- 
joicings have taken place among the inhabitants, par- 
ticularly in the capitol, in Consequence thereof. The 
French agents ave zealously opposing hig administra- 


tion, and aiding Rivera, who has organized 3000 
troops, and has $80,000 advanced him by the a- 
gents, who ha guaranteed him and 
Lavelle 2000 month for the raainten- 
ance of their forées, aumber about 9000 strong. 


¢ gathere! materials, touching the statistical and polit- 


ical and moral economy of the country, with peculiar 
industry and discrimination, aod had published, and | 
was in the course of publishing, the result of his inves- | 
tigations, in several works. The Chevalier was in. the | 
service of the Prussian government. He expired last 
week at Philadelphia, his immediate place of residence. 
His death will be widely deplored on both Continents. 
—Argus. 





Distressing Accident and loss of lipes.—Y esterday 
morning about five o'clock, as the sloop Palmyra, of 
Newark, was coming down the river, partly loaded 
with stone, from Rockland, boand to Newark, when 
off Fort Washington Point, she'was struck with asud- 
den squall, and went down head foremost. There 
were five persons on board, three men, crew of the 
vessel, and two young women, from fifteen to seven- 
teen years of age, passengers, who, with one of the 
men, met a watery grave. The names of the persons 
lost were Miss Ophelia L. Goodell, Miss Sarah Os 
born, and Mr. Parkerson Springstead, of Rockland co. 
The names of the two saved are Capt. J. Potter and 
Wm. Potter—the latter of whom communicated to us 


the melancholy intelligence.—Sun, May 6. 


Death of Dr. Olbers, at Bremen, 
morning of the 2d of March, 1840, 





—~On the 





MABBRESD. 


On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, John 
Davis, Esq. to Miss Mary, daughter of Peter Boyd, 
Esq. all of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Ja's 
Sprinks to Miss Matilda Seward, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Page, Mr. John Robinson to Miss 
Elisabeth Tuber, all of this city. 

On the 6th, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, Mr. Joseph 









On the 7h, y the ‘Ban: Dr. Campbell, Mr. Peter 


At Johnstown, Fulton co. by the Rev. Hugh Mair, 


Henry B. Stanton, esq. of the city of New York, to 
Miss Elizabeth S. Cady, daughter of the Hon. Daniel 
Cady, of the former place. 





a 
DIED. 
On Thursday last, after a lingering illness, Mr. Ep- 
i and formerly publisherof the 
C. 
In this city, on the 4th inst. Mr. Gerrit R. Van 
Zandt, aged 71. 
Harriet Jane, daughter of Samuel Steele, aged 16. 
In Penn Yan, very suddenly, on Sunday morning 
last, Mr. Wm. W. Staats, aged 47 years, formerly of 
this city. 
_ AtSpringfield, Mass. on the Ist inst, after a linger- 
ing illness, Erastus Chapin, jr. fornierly of this city, 
aged 21. F 
In Troy, on the 28th of April, George Royal Cross- 
man, son of John W. Crossman, aged three years and 
fourteen days. 
Too dear for earth, his fleeting soul has fied, 
A..d claimed its kindred with the Godlike dead 
O’er realms of everlasting bliss to roam, 
And find in Heaven its long and blissful home. 
In South Adams, Zachariah Padelford, 86—a sol- 
dier of the revolution. : 
At Fairfield, Vt. Rev. Benj. Wooster, 77, a veteran 
of the revolutionary army. 


; 
'e 











CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


—<—<—— 


EACH MONTH. 








| Temple Fneampment, |; Albany 2d Friday, 
Temple 8 A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesday 
| Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany Ist& 3d Thursday 
| Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tursday, " 
Apollo Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Genesee t'ncampment, | ‘Troy 3d Mouns y. 
| Phoenix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Poeeday 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge". ist Wednesday. 
| Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia- 
|Qule Lodge. No 101, | Wheeling a+] Ist Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, * 2d Thursday. 
| Wheeling F mcampment “ 24 Monday ev. © month. 
Washiugton Council, e Ist Sa Y. 
Utiea . 47, Utiea, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chapter, 57, “ Ist Thursday. 
Utica > epee “ 34 Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah. Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 8d Seturday, p. f. 
Louisville Enc do 4th Saturday. 
Council 8& R ers do Quarterly. 
King Solomon's chapter do 2d Saturday, 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register, They are duly authorised to 
receive subscrip\ucns aad monies on its account. 


this life,| Witliam Boardman, New York City, 
Dr. Henry W. Olbers, aged 80 » Dr. Olbers, is hae acter oh gg 
well known throughout the world, as the dis-| joel D, Smith, Castleton, 
coverer of the small Pallas and Vesta ; and bas} saracs Teft, Coeymans. 
ranked amo most eminent mathematicians| g ¢, Leggett, Troy. 
nd astronomers of the age.—New Haven Herald. S. D. Smith, Lansingburgh. 
Two seamen, Peter Bacon, of Schenectady, and| John 8. Weed, West Greenfield, 
George Wilson, of N. York, (a Swede birth) were Mix, via. 
drowned from on board the brig Emma, of Portsmouth. rd Powers, Cowlsville, 
The E. was from Havana, for Boston, and put into| James Cavanagh, Watertown. ; 
Newpert, R. I., on the first, with loss of fore and main James M’Kain, Lockport. 
top-masts, running rigging and sails. ‘The two unfor-| Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C 
tnnate men, above mentioned, weze on the top-masts| phiio w Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 
aud went overboard with them. Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. © 34 
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THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Pablished every Saturday by LG. HOFFMAN, 
Corner of South Market and Division Sts. Albany. 


Texus.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents ayear. To subscribers who receive their papers 
by mail, Two Doltars, payetle on the receipt of the 4th 

umber. No subseription received for less term thas 
one year. Back numbers at at all times furnished 





Henry.to Miss Harriet M. Randall. Also, “A ! / bs 
~ Chee “a to a A. Staats. ra saides > ma may — Se to an 
y the Rev, Dr. Petter, William Lacy to Mary | third end subscription o 
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POETRY. | 





Supreme Grand Master! most sublime ! 
High thron’d in glory's radiant clime ; 

Behold thy sons, on bended knee, 
Conven'd, O God! to worship Thee ! 


And as ’tis thine with open ear, 
The suppliant voice of prayer to hear ; 
Grant thou, O Lorp ! this one request, 
Let Masons be, in blessing, blest. 


O give the craft, from pole to pole, 
he feeling heart, the pitying soul, 
The gen’rous breast, the lib’ral hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and Mercy’s band ; 


With Charity that pours around 
The wine and oil, on mis’ry’s wound! 
And heals the widow’s, orphan’s heart, 
Deep pierced by sorrow’s venom'’d dart. 


Then to thy throne the craft shall raise 
One deathless song of grateful praise ; 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 
To hyma the pow'r of Love divine. 


That love supreme, thy Love, O God! 
Which Heav’n itself shall pour abroad ; 

*Till Light, Life, Peace, adorn the vale, 
And angels, men, pronounce All hail ! 


FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 
RETROSPECTION. 


Oft Memory turns to vanished days, 
Despite of present pain, 

And in their sunshine fancy plays, 
Till they seem ours again ; 

With all their upalloyed content, 
With friends sincerely prized, 

With joyous heart and innocent, 
Aad hopes unrealized. 

Before we jostled with the crowd 
That ne’er for others feel, 

When every thought we spoke aloud, 
Uncareful to conceal. 

For then, unlearned in worldly art, 
Too credulous, we deemed 

That every one was in the heart 
As honest as he seemed. 

But Time hath in his ceaseless tread 
Unhappy changes wrought, 

And we have lived to doubt and dread, 
By disappointment taught. 


We once had friends, but now must weep 
They are no longer ours : 

They sleep, where we at last shall sleep, 
Among the perished flowers. 

The gentle and the beautiful, 
‘The manly and the brave, 

Are mouldering now within the dall 
Inexorable grave ! 

A chill hath o’er our feelings come, 
And o’er our heartga blight ; 

Unblessed and cheerless is the home 
That once was our delight : 

For they are gone, the cherished pride 
And pleasure of our days; 

How happy were we by their side, 
To listen and to praise! 

And sorrow oft, with poignant sting, 
A tribute tear will claim, 

As we behold each treasured thing 
Famiiar with their name. 


When twilight, herald of repose, 
Attends the sun to rest, 

A sable robe she gently throws 
O’er the emparpled west. 

We dedicate that solemn hour 
To those lore could not save, 

And yielding to affliction’s power, 
We visit oft their grave. 

The sod hath felt our deep Jistress, 


The zephyr borne our sigh, 
That all their worth and loveliness 
Is buta memory ! 





From the Augusta Mirror. 
LAY OF A LOVER. 


1. 
As’tis the custom when one falls in love, 
With ladies’ eye—whether blue, black or grey, 
,Or with a little hand, (I do not meana glove,) 
| Ortiny foot—or any thing that may 
| Be worth their loving, to invoke the nine 
| To aid the suppliants at their favored shrine— 





| 


i. 
Refuse not then to hear my feeble lay, 
| “To ove in whom these charms were all combined, 
And who—(as what they call “the world,” doth say,) 
Added to these, some rarities of mind, 
| And virtues—such as never mortal tongue 
| Hath spoke—and muse hath never sung. 


| And first her feet—of these she had but two, 
Like other feet they were—only so small, 
That in the town she could not find a shoe 
To fit them well, if they would fit at all. 
In this perplexity, a pair was made that suited, 
And she thus saved from going quite barefooted. 


Iv. 


| As to her hands—such hands are seldom seen, 

| And once beheld, you never could forget— 

|So soft, so delicate, and thraugh each vein, 

| The warm, red blood coursed swiftly on—but yet 
Seemed lingering, as if ’twere loth to part 

From the fair cell, to seek its home, the heart. 


v. 
Their size was such as one would love to press 
| Withia one’s own, and pressing fondly—dream 
| Of married joys—damestic happiness— 
Or ofa cottage, near some pleasant stream, 
| Far from the world, where ‘ife with life alone, 
| Would be one long continued honey moon. 
| _ 
| Her cheeks were sometimes like the lily—white, 
And clear—then would come stealing, softly o’er, 
A flush, faiat as the tinge of morning’s light 
Is pencilled on the sky—heightening more, 
| Till o’er her face the mantling color flowed— 
Oa deepest rose, no deeper crimson glowed. 


vil 
os hair in wavy golden tresses hung, 
Luxurant fldwing—and the rude wild wind 
In sportive mood, her ringlets danced among— 
And ina thousand little wreaths entwined, 
Clustering in silken folds, they formed a veil, 
That on her shoulders like rich drapery fell. 


Vit. 
There was a something beaming in her eye, 
That laughed and sparkled ‘neath that gladsome 
brow, 
A melting teaderness—a witchery— 
That held one spell-bound—though one knew not 
how. 
And so chamelion-like, their varied hue— 
You now would call them black—then swear them 
blue. 
Ix. 


But every beauty were I here to sing, 
That a fair one possessed—time, space, would 
fail, 
And sceptics might imagine her—a thing 
Of fancy wild—merely an idle tale— 
| Creation of a brain, that, earth forsaken, 
To airy castle building had betaken. 


X. 

Thus far my muse—when in my little room, 
Happened a friend, and while he tarried, 

Discoursing of the news—* Well, I presume 
You know Miss ———— was last night married.” 

Heavens ! and into an old pormanteau 

I thrust my papers. Thus ends the first canto. 








Two playful Doves, at break of day, 
Weut forth in search of flowers ; 

To deck their brows with garlands gay 
They sought the dewy bowers. 


A rose-clad bank appeared in sight; 
And soon one blue-eyed vagrant 

Totwined his sunny ringlets bright 
With flowrets fair and fragrant. 


His brother Cupid ooward strayed, 
Unmoved by his alluring, 

‘To where an amarath displayed 
Its blossoms long enduring. 


The rose-crowned Cupid laughed aloud 
To see his humble brother: 

“ Let daylight cease ere thou art proud 
And scoff,” replied the other. 


They met again at close of day— 
The roseate wreath had faded; 

Poor Cupid wept in dire dismay, 
His brow by thorns now shaded. 


“*T bade thee wait,” his playmate cried, 
* Till shades of night desceaded ;” 

And shewed each purple flower with pride, 
Among hia fair hair blended, 


These flowrets take, like buds of spring 
The rankling thorns they'll cover: 
So constancy a balm can bring 
When Love’s warm dream is over. 
London Literary Gazette. 





THE DYING QUEEN. 
The King of Prussia is said to have exclaimed, in 
an agony of grief, during the last illness of his lovely 


and spirited queen—‘If she were not my wife she 
would recover; but I know she must die 


Once more the life light breaks 
Along her marked brow, 

And the warm crimson blood awakes 
Upon her wan cheek now. 


Once more her dear lip glows 
Beneath its balmy breath, 

And the heart tide so gently flows— 
It cannot be fordeath ! 


* Tis vain—alas, that she 
Was shrined within a breast, 
That throws its midnight destiny 
O’er all it lovés the best! 


’Tis vain—the dream is vain— 
Yet for another's tears, 

The fading ower might bloom again 
Through long and sunny years! 


But no—it cannet be— 
Bring the Sirocco’s breath 
Upon the soft spring flower, and say 
' Itshall aot sleep in death! 


Deck the fair summer shrine 
With gems by morning light, 

And say they yet undimmed shall shige 
Beneath the starless night. 


My spirit is a shrouding pall 
y bosom is a tomb— 
Their shadow resteth upon all 
Of loveliaess aad bleom. 
HINDA, 





RESIGNATION. 
To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are denied, 
And pleased with favors given ; 
Oh! surely this is wisdom’s part, 
This is that incense of the heart t 
Whose fragrance breathes to heaven! 








